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Mr. Johnson and Dean Rnak: The Secretary feared tbe re* 
action is "we will not pursue our commitments • • •** 





Congress Responds 
To Tonkin Incident 


This is the fourth of 15 excerpts 
from former President Johnson's 
book, *'The Vantage Point, an ac- 
count of his presidency, to be pub- 
lished shortly, 

"CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 
VIETNAM 1964-1965” 

In August 1964 an unexpected crisis 
developed, one that threatened for a 
time to change the nature of the war 
in Vietnam. During the early hours of 
Sunday morning. August 2. a high- 
priority message came in reporting 
that North Vietnamese torpedo boats 
had attacked the destroyer USS Mad- 
dox in the Gulf of Tonkin. 

The Maddox was on what we called 
the De Soto patrol. One purpose was 
to spot evidence of Hanoi's continuing 
infiltration of men and war supplies 
into South Vietnam by sea. Another 
was to gather electronic intelligence. 

Another form of naval activity, not 
connected with our patrol, was going 
on in the area. During 1964 the South 
Vietnamese navy made small-scale 
strikes against Installations along the 
North Vietnamese coast The purpose 
was to interfere with Hanoi’s continu- 
ing program of sending men and sup- 
plies into the South by sea. Senators 
and Representatives designated to 
oversee our intelligence operations 
were fully briefed on these South Viet- 
namese activities, and on our support- 
ing role, in January 1964, again in May, 
twice in June, and again in early Au- 



gust Secretary McNamara described 
the operations, codenamed 34-A, in a 
closed session with members of the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on August 3, 1964. 

One 34-A attack occurred on July 30. 
At the time, the destroyer Maddox had 
not started its patrol and was 120 miles 
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away. A second South Vietnamesfe at- 
tack took place the night of August 3 
when the De Soto patrol was at leaar 
70 miles away. It w^s later alleged that 
our destroyers were supporting the 
South Vietnamese naval action. The 
fact is our De Soto commanders ^did 
not even know where or when the 34-A 
attacks would occur. - . i?:: 

Two days later the North Vietnam- 
ese struck again at our destroyers, this 
time at night (midmorning Washington,"*' 
time) on August 4. A few minutes aft^^^ 
nine o’clock I had a call from Me- ' 
Namara. He informed me that our in- 
telligence people had intercepted a 
message that strongly indicated the *' 
North Vietnamese were preparing an- 
other attack on our ships in the Ton- 
kin Gulf. Soon we received messages^ 
from the destroyer Maddox that 
radar and that of the USS C. Turner 
Joy had spotted vessels they believed 
to be hostile. The enemy ships ^ 
peered to be preparing an ambush. 
The Maddox and C. Turner Joy had 
changed course to avoid contact, but 
they then sent word that the enemy ( 
vessels were closing in at high speed. 
Within an hour the destroyers advised 
that they were being attacked by tor- 
pedoes and were firing on the enemy 
PT boats. As messages flowed in from ^ 
Pacific Command Headquarters, Mc- 
Namara passed along the key facts to 
me. ■ ( 

We had scheduled a noon meeting of 
the National Security Council to dis- 
cuss the situation in Cyprus, and sev- 
eral key advisers had assembled for 
that session. ' 

1 closed the NSC meeting and asked 
Rusk, McNamara, Vance, McCone, and 
Bundy to join me for lunch. The unani- 
mous view of those advisers was that 
we could not ignore this second provo- > 
cation and t^t the attack required r^ 
taliation. I agreed. We decided on air 
strikes against North Vietnamese PT 
boats and their bases plus a strike Qn 
one oil depot ‘ , . v X 

During the afternoon additional in- 
telligence reports flowed in. We Inter- 
cepted a message from one of the at- 
tacking North Vietnamese boats in 
which it boasted of having fired at two 
“enemy airplanes’* and claimed to have 
damaged one. The North Vietnamese 
skipper reported that his unit had 
“sacrificed two comrades.** Our experts 
said this meant either two enemy boats 
or two men in the attack group. An- 


other message to North Vietnamese PT 
boat headquarters boasted: “Enemy 
vessel perhaps wounded.**^ Clearly the 
North Vietnamese knew they were at-- 
tacking us. 

Action reports continued to - arrive 
from our destroyers, and from the Pa- 
cific Command. A few were ambigu- 
ous. One from the destroyer Maddox 
questioned whether the many reports 
of enemy torpedo firings were all 
valid. 

I instructed McNamara to investi- 
gate these reports and obtain clarifica- 
tion. He immediately got in touch with 
Admiral U. S. G. Sharp Jr, the Com- 
mander in Chief, Pacific, and the Ad- 
miral in turn made contact with the 
De Soto patrol McNamara and his d- 
villan and military spedalist went over 
all the evidence in spedfic detail. We 
wanted to be absolutely certain that 
our ships had actually been attacked 
before we retaliated. 

Admiral Sharp called McNamara to 
report that after checking all the re- 
ports and evidence, he had no doubt 
whatsoever that an attack had taken 
place. McNamara and his associates 
reached the same firm conclusion. De- 
tailed studies made after the incident 
confirmed this judgment 

I summoned the National Security ’ 
Council for another meeting at 6:15 
p.m. to discuss in detail the incident 
and our plans for a sharp but limited 
response. About seven o’clock I met 
with the congressional leadership in 
the White House for the same purpose. 

I told them that I believed a congres- 
sional resolution of support for our en- 
tire position in Southeast Asia was 
necessary and would strengthen our 
hand. I said that we might be forced to 
further action, and that I did not 
“want to go in unless Congress goes in 
with me.** ^ 

I was determined, from the time I 
became President, to seek the fullest 
support of Congress for any major ac- 
tion that I took, whether in foreign af- 
fairs or in the domestic field. 

Concerning Vietnam, I repeatedly 
told Secretaries Rusk and McNamara ^ 
that I never wanted to receive any rec- 
ommendation for action we might have I 
to take unless it was accorapaided by a 
proposal for assuring* the backing of 
Congress. 

Because of this, it became routine 
for all contingency plans to include 
suggestions for informing Congress 
and winning its support. As we consid- 
ered the possibility of having to ex- 
pand our efforts in Vietnam, proposals 
for seeking a congressional resolution i 
became part of the normal contingency I 
planning effort But I never adopted 
these proposals, for I continued to 
hope that we could keep our role in 
Vietnam limited. . ^ 

With the attack on our ships in the 
Tonkin Gulf, the picture changed. We 
could not be sure how Hanoi would 
react to. our reprisal strike. We 
thought it was possible they might ov- 
erreact and launch an all-out invasion 
of South Vietnam. They might ask the 
Chinese Communists to join them in 


the battle. Any one of a dozen things 
could have hap^ned, and I wanted us 
to be ready for the worst. Part of 
being ready, to me, was having the ad- 
vance support of Congress for any- 
thing that might prove to be necessary. 
It was better to have a firm congres- 
sional resolution, and not need it, than 
some day to need it and not have it. 
This was the thinking behind my deci- 
sion to ask Congress for its backing. 

J My first major decision on Vietnam 
had been to reaffirm President Kenne- 
dy’s policies. This was my second 
' major decision: to order retaiiation 
against the Tonkin Gulf attacks and to 


seek a congressional resolution in sup- 
port of our Southeast Asia policy. 

f 

, • ♦ f 

The idea of hitting North Vietnam 
with air power, either on a reprisal 
)i)asis or in a sustained campaign, had 
been discussed inside the government 
In Saigon, and in the American press 
for a long time. 

However, during my first year in the 
White House no formal proposal for an 
air campaign against North Vietnam 
ever came to me as the agreed sugges- 
tion of my principal advisers. When- 
ever the subject came up, one or an- 
other of them usually mentioned the 
risk of giving Communist China an ex- 
cuse for massive intervention in Viet- 
nam. Rusk was concerned that putting 
direct pressure on North Vietnam 
might encourage the Soviets to raise 
the level of tension around Berlin, in 
the Middle East, or elsewhere. I fully 
concurred. Our goals in Vietnam were 
limited, and so were our actions. I 
wanted to keep them that way. 

Acting on the September 1984 order, 
the military forces made plans to retal- 
iate by air against the North if the 
North Vietnamese or Viet Cong hit 
U.S. forces or carried out some kind of 
“spectacular** attack in South Vietnam. 
Twice before the year was out I was 
asked to put those contingency plans 
into effect. 

On January 27, 1965, Mac Bundy sent 
me a memo saying that he and Bob 
McNamara were “pretty well con- 
vinced that our current policy can lea«k 
only to disastrous defeat** They had' 
reached it critical moment in their 
thinking and wanted me to know how 
they felt They argued that the time 
had come to use more power than we 
had thus far employed. 

As Bundy put it: 

“The Vietnamese know just as we do 
that the Vietcong are gaining in the 
countryside. Meanwhile, they see the 
enormous power of the United States 
withheld, and they get little sense of 
firm and active U.S. policy. They feel 
that we are unwilling to take serious 
risks. In one sense, all of this is outra- 
geous, in the light of all that we have 
done and all that we are ready to do if 
they will only pull up their socks. But 


it is a fact— or at least so McNamara 
and I now think.** 

The January 27 memo concluded by 
pointing out that Dean Rusk did not 
agree with the McNamara-Bundy as- 
sessment. Rusk knew things were 
going badly, and he did not claim that 
the deterioration could be stopped. 
“What he [Rusk] does say,** the memo 
stated, “is that the consequences of 
both escalation and withdrawal are so 
bad that we simply must find a way of 
making our present policy work. This 
would be good if it was possible. Bob 
and I do not think it is.** 

When I asked McCone what he 
would recommend he made several 
positive suggestions, including bomb- 
ing selected targets in North Vietnam, 
starting at the 17th parallel and work- 
ing north on a progressively intensive 
basis. . 

This was the atmosphere and the 
trend of thinking in official Washing- 
ton when word came on the afternoon 
of February 6 that the Communists 
had carried out major attacks on the 
U.S. Army advisers* barracks at Pleiku 
and on a U.S. Army helicopter base 
about four miles away, as well as on 
several Vietnamese targets. 

After long discussion I authorized 
the strikes, provided the South Viet- 
namese government agreed. 4 

We had also advised the Russians of 
the reason for our retaliation and had 
assured them that Kosy^ns* visit to 
the Far East had no connection with 
our timing. The North Vietnamese had 
chosen the time by attacking our men 
and instaUations. 

But the A^et Cong continued their 
terrorism, sabotage, and attacks. As a 
result, we went north again on March 
2 to attack an ammunition depot and a 
naval base. W© then stopped bombing 
again for a period of eleven days. 
After that,; our attacks became more 
frequent. 

The policy of gradual but steady re- 
prisal against North Vietnam for its 
continuing aggression in the South had 
been put into action. This was my 
third major Vietnam decision. 

* • * 

At 9 p.m. on the night of April 7 I 


stepped to the podium of an audito- 
rium on the Johns Hopkins campus 
and into the glare of television lights, 
for the speech was being broadcast 
live. 

The ^United States would negotiate t 
without, preconditions. This was my 
fourth major Vietnam decision. 

* ■.* « 

My fifth, and by far the hardest, 
Vietnam decision lay ahead. Through- 
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The Navy says this photo, taken from the destroyer Mad- 
dox on Auff. 2 , 1964, shows one of three North Vietnamese 


torpedo boats attackinif in the Tonkin Golf. The Defense 
Department first made the photo public on Dec. 22 , 1967. 


out the 1950s and especially after 1958 
the regime In Hanoi had totally ig- 
nored the provisions of the Geneva Ac- 
cords of 1954. In the face of this situa- 
tion, President Kennedy had decided 
In 1961. in answer to an appeal from the 
Vietnamese government, that our self- 
imposed restrictions on military equip- 
ment and personnel were both danger- 
ous and legally meaningless. After the 
basic decisions of December 1961 to 


step up aid to the South Vietnamese 
President Kennedy had increased our 
military advisory force from about 700 
to more than 16,000 by the time I took 
office. We had also Improved both the 
quality and quantity of weapons and 
other supplies going to the South Viet- 
namese armed forces. 

Once sustained bombing of the 
North began, my advisers and I were 
convinced that the Communists would 
make the air base near Danang a high- 
priority target, since many air strikes 
were launched there. The Vietnamese 
authorities shared our conviction. In 
March I agreed to General Westmore- 


land's request that we land two Marine 
battalions to provide security for the 
Danang air base. 

On April 1 and 2 I met in the White 
House with Taylor and my principal 
y advisers to consider carefully various 
recommendations that had been made. 
The proposals that came to me were a 
compromise among the views of three 


groups: those (especially in the armea 
forces) who wanted to move fast and 
in strength; my civilain advisers and 
Ambassador Taylor, who thought we 
should proceed, but more deliberately; 
and in a few who opposed any signifi- 
cant involvement in the ground war. 

Among the specific military actions I 
approved were: an 18,000- to 20,000- 
man increase in U.S. logistic and sup- 
port forces; deployment of two addi- 
tional Marine battalions (for a total of 
four) and one Marine air squadron to 
the Danang-Hue area, with one of the 
battalions to go to Phu Bai, near Hue, 
to protect communications facilities 
and an airfield in that area; a change 
in mission for the Marines to permit 
“their more active use’* under rules to 
be approved by the Secretaries of 
State and Defense. 

This did not mean, as has been fre- 
quently interpreted, that the Marines 
were to have an unlimited combat role. 
It did mean more aggressive patrolUng 
and limited counterinsurgency combat 
operations in the vicinity of the Ma- 
rine bases. I took seriously the reserva- 
tions that Max Taylor had cited con- 
cerning the difficulties American 
troops might have operating in jungles 
against a guerrilla enemy. I wanted to 
be sure that our men could do the job 
and that they would not be fighting at 
a disadvantage. 

I was not ready to send additional 
men without the most detailed analy- 
sis. As part of this survey, I asked Sec- 


retary McNamara to go to Vietnam 
again In July to confer with the Viet- 
namese leaders and with our own mill' 
tary and civilian officials. 

One of the first things General 
Thieu and Prime Minister Ky told 
McNamara was that they were con- 
vinced that American and perhaps 
other foreign forces would be needed 
to hold back the Communist attackers. 
When McNamara asked for their esti- 
mate of how many might be needed, 
the Vietnamese leaders said they 
thought that in addition to the forty- 
four battalions, they had already re- 
quested, there should be another com- 
bat divi^on. Their total estimate 
called for about 200,000 American men 
in all categories. 

McNamara returned to Washington 
on July 20 and reported to me imme- 
diately. , 

“It should be understood Mc- 
Namara said, ^^at the deployment of 
more men (perhaps 100,000) may be 
necessary early in 1966, and that the 
deployment of additional forces there- 
after is possible but will depend on de- 
velopments.'* 

He suggested that we ask Congress 
for the authority to call up 235,000 
men In the reserves and the National 
Guard. He also proposed increasing 
the size of the regular armed forces by 
375,000 men through increased recruit- 
ment and draft calls and extensions of 
tours of duty. The total increase in the 
military forces would then be 600,000 
men by the middle of 1966. We would 
also have to ask Congress for an addi- 
tional supplemental appropriation. 

I summoned my top advisers to the 
White House on July 21, the day after 
McNamara retumed. 

Dean Rusk expressed one worry that 
was much on my mind. It lay at the 
heart of our Vietnam policy. “If the 
Communist world finds out that we 
will not pursue our commitments to 
the end,“ he said, “I don't know where 
they will stay their hand,** 

I felt sure they would not stay their . 
hand. If we ran out in Southeast Asia, 

I could see trouble ahead in every part 
of the globe — not just In Asia but in 
the Middle East and in Europe, in Af- : 
rica and in Latin America. I was con-^ 
vinced that our retreat from this chal- ^ 
lenge would open the path to World 
War III. - 

A President searches his mind and 
his heart for the answers, so that when , 
he decides on a course of action It is in ^ 
the long-range best interests of the* 
country, its people, and its security. 

That is what I did — when I was 
alone and sleepless at night in the Ex- 
ecutive Mansion, away from official ca- 


bles and advisers; when 1 sat alone in 
the Aspen Lodge at Camp David; when 
I walked along the banks of the Peder- 
nales River or looked out over the 
Texas hill country. In those lonely vig- * 
ils I tried to think through what would 
happen to our nation and to the world 
if we did not act with courage and > 
stamina — if we let South Vietnam fall 
to Hanoi. "• 

This is what I could foresee: First, 
from all the evidence available to me 
it seemed likely that all of Southeast 
Asia would pass under Communist con- 


trol, slowly or quickly, but inevitably, 
at least down to Singapore but almost 
certainly to Djakarta. I realize that 
some Americans believe they have, 
through talking with one another, re- 
pealed the domino theory. In 1965 
there was no indication in Asia, or 
from Asians, that this was so. On both 
sides of the line between Communist 
and non-Communist Asia the struggle 
for Vietnam and Laos was regarded as 
a struggle for the fate of Southeast 
Asia. The evidence before me as Presi- 
dent confirmed the previous assess- 
ments of President Eisenhower and of 
President Kennedy. 

Second, I knew our people well 
enough to realize that if we walked 
away from Vietnam and let Southeast 
Asia fall, there would follow a divisive 
and destructive debate in our country. 
This had happened when the Commu- 
nists took power in China. But that 
was very different from the Vietnam 
conflict. We had a solemn treaty com- 
mitment to Southeast Asia. We had an 
International agreement on Laos made 
as late as 1962 that was being violated 
flagrantly. We had the word of three 
Presidents that the United States 
would not permit this aggression to 
succeed. A ivlsive debate about “who 
lost Vietnam” would be, in my judg- 
ment, even more destructive to our na-. 
tional life than the argument over ' 
China had been. It would inevitably in- 
crease isolationist pressures from the 
right and the left and cause a pulling 
back from our commitments in Europe 
and the Middle East as well as in Asia. 

Third, our allies not just in Asia but 
throughout the world would conclude 
that our word was worth little or noth- 
ing. Those who had counted so long 
for their security on American commit- 
ments would be deeply shaken and vul- 
nerable. 

Fourth, knowing what 1 did of the 
policies and actions of Moscow and Pe- 
king, 1 was as sure as a man could be 
that if we did not live up to our com- 
mitment in Southeast Asia and else- 
where, they would move to exploit the 
disarray in the United States and in 
the alliances of the Free World. They 
might move Independently or they 
might move together. But move they 
would — whether through nuclear 
blackmail, through subversion, with 
regular armed forces, or in some other 
manner. As nearly as one can be cer- 
tain of anything, I knew they could not 
resist the opportunity to expand their 
control into the vacuum of power we 
would leave behind us. 

Finally, as we faced the implications' 
of what we had done as a nation, I was 
sure the United States would not then 
passively submit to the consequences. 
With Moscow and Peking and perhaps 
others moving forward, we would re- . 
turn to a world role to prevent their * 
full takeover of Europe, Asia, and the 
MIDDLE East — after they had commit- 
ted themselves. 


From the book, THE VANTAGE POINT, Per- 
spKfIvBs of the PresWency IW3-19W, bv Lyndon 
Baines Johnson, published by Holt. Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc. Copyrlphl (c) 1971 by HEC Public 
Affairs Foundation. 


